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REPORT  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS,  1942 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  25, 191$, 
Hon.  Claude  A.  Wickard,  \Q  A  \  \a  -9 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  H^lfT^. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  present  herewith  the  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 1942. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  R.  Tolley,  Chief. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMICS  IN  WARTIME 

Its  activities  sharply  focused  upon  wartime  needs  of  agriculture  and 
the  Nation,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  had  an  impor- 
tant role  in  national  war  efforts  this  year.  Its  war  services  include 
leadership  in  formulating  1942  and  1943  production  goals  for  agri- 
culture, provision  of  data  and  analyses  used  in  establishing  price  con- 
trols and  in  allocating  scarce  supplies,  and  analyses  of  a  wide  variety 
of  production,  distribution,  and  institutional  problems. 

First  priority  has  been  put  on  work  necessitated  by  war.  Second- 
ary emphasis  has  been  given  to  efforts  that  will  help  the  Nation  meet 
its  emergency  problems  in  the  immediate  post-war  period.  Certain 
long-time  activities  for  providing  basic  facts  and  analyses  were  con- 
tinued, with  an  eye  to  meeting  current  and  future  responsibilities. 

The  Bureau's  first  responsibility  has  been  to  help  agencies  within 
and  outside  the  Department  to  plant  for  production  and  distribution 
of  vital  agricultural  commodities,  according  to  the  areas  where  the 
commodities  can  be  produced,  and  in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies.  Closely  associated  with  air  to 
production  and  distribution  was  the  task  of  helping  to  develop  a  sound 
program  of  price  control,  through  provision  of  basic  cost  and  income 
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data  for  agriculture.  Present  and  past  work  in  determination  of 
parity-price  levels  for  basic  commodities  and  comparable  prices  for 
nonbasic  commodities  has  proved  a  major  aid  in  guiding  wartime  price- 
control  activities. 

_  Information  and  counsel  have  been  provided  continuously  to  agen- 
cies outside  the  Department.  Among  war  agencies  making  extensive 
use  of  its  research  facts  and  analyses  were  the  Office  of  Price  Admin- 
istration, War  Production  Board,  War  Manpower  Commission,  Office 
of  War  Information,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  the  Army  and  the  Navy. 

WORK  ON  PRODUCTION  GOALS  FOR  1942 

Assistance  in  establishing  production  goals  for  1942  was  provided 
through  preparation  of  estimates  of  domestic  and  foreign  requirements 
for  agricultural  commodities,  taking  into  account  existing  supplies  of 
these  commodities  and  the  capacity  of  this  country  to  produce  addi- 
tional supplies.  To  avoid  dangers  of  shortages,  this  Bureau  antici- 
pated as  far  as  possible  the  probable  shifts  in  requirements  of  the  Na- 
tion and  its  allies.  Estimates  were  prepared  covering  food  and  fiber 
and  other  products  needed  for  civilian  use,  for  lend-lease  shipments 
and  others,  and  for  war  reserves.  In  developing  data  used  as  a  basis 
for  the  Department's  revision  of  the  initial  goals  last  January,  special 
consideration  was  given  to  requirements  for  commodities  to  replace 
coconut  oil,  sugar,  rubber,  and  other  products  formerly  imported  from 
abroad. 

These  estimates  of  requirements  were  carefully  reviewed  in  terms  of 
several  factors,  including  probable  returns  to  producers,  possible  short- 
age of  farm  labor,  machinery,  and  fertilizer,  present  and  possible 
credit  arrangements,  available  processing,  marketing,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  the  ability  of  each  region  and  local  area  to  produce. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  necessary  for  both  1942  and  1943,  not  only  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  needed  production,  but  also  as  a  tool  for  guiding 
increased  production  into  channels  that  will  protect  soil  resources,  em- 
ploy credit  wisely,  and  obtain  maximum  use  of  scarce  resources,  such 
as  manpower,  farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  processing  and  storage 
facilities. 

Then,  as  a  first  step  in  determining  the  specific  contributions  required 
from  farmers  in  different  areas,  the  Bureau  participated  in  formulat- 
ing a  suggested  distribution  of  goals,  item  by  item,  among  the  States. 
A  series  of  regional  adjustments  studies,  just  completed,  furnished  an 
excellent  background  for  the  work  and  made  it  possible  to  do  the  job 
swiftly. 

Meanwhile,  other  workers  were  helping  to  get  answers  to  adminis- 
trative questions  as  to  need  for  and  possible  allocations  of  scarce  ma- 
terials, including  farm  machinery  and  farm  labor.  After  Pearl  Har- 
bor, all  this  work  was  of  immediate  importance.  New  and  dangerous 
shortages  were  apparent.  A  difficult  wartime  task  faced  farm  people 
in  carrying  on  their  farm  work  in  spite  of  scarcity  of  certain  produc- 
tion materials.  Many  basic  facts  were  needed.  What  is  the  capacity 
of  our  farms  to  produce  critical  war  commodities?  How  could  this 
capacity  best  be  utilized  in  view  of  actual  and  potential  shortages? 
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AID  IN  ESTABLISHING  1943  PRODUCTION  GOALS 

Need  for  ascertaining  the  production  capacity  of  our  farms,  as  a 
basis  for  planning  the  1943  production  goals,  became  clear  in  the  first 
months  of  war.  This  assignment  became  an  interbureau  task,  with 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  as  technical  leader.  This  work, 
as  well  as  other  wartime  jobs,  has  been  fitted  into  the  Bureau  program. 
The  production-goals  work  now  includes  aid  on  area  distribution  of 
goals  and  analysis  of  problems  in  their  attainment,  analyses  as  to  pro- 
duction of  critical  commodities,  labor  requirements,  economic  problems 
of  agricultural  technology,  and  development  of  production  costs  and 
returns.  In  addition  it  includes  research  and  analysis  of  income  by 
types  and  sizes  of  farms,  the  place  of  small  farms  in  the  war,  and 
wartime  changes  in  our  farming  pattern. 

In  the  Department  project  Production  Goals  and  Their  Attainment 
the  Bureau  is  technical  leader  this  year.  State  reports  on  this  project 
in  most  cases  were  available  on  July  1.  Regional  and  national  reports 
will  be  developed  from  these  State  reports  for  use  by  the  Department 
in  determining  and  distributing  goals  for  1943. 

Already  various  obstacles  to  attainment  of  the  1943  goals  can  be 
seen — labor  shortage;  lack  of  machinery,  fertilizer,  and  seed;  inade- 
quacies in  market  outlets,  processing  facilities,  and  transportation; 
lack  of  needed  technical  knowledge  by  farmers;  and  other  difficulties. 
Many  of  these  obstacles  are  being  tackled  by  action  agencies,  on  the 
basis  of  facts  supplied  by  this  Bureau ;  others  must  be  studied  imme- 
diately, and  plans  for  this  work  are  being  made. 

To  keep  in  constant  touch  with  farm  progress  toward  goals  has 
been  the  aim.  Most  farmers  make  plans  annually  or  for  even  longer 
than  1-year  periods ;  but  changes  in  price  relationships,  or  changes  in 
availability  of  materials,  or  even  ignorance  of  national  needs  may 
jeopardize  the  production  of  critical  commodities.  To  avoid  these 
dangers,  the  Bureau  conducted,  in  numerous  sample  areas,  a  Nation- 
wide check-up  last  spring  on  production  goals  and  obstacles  to  their 
attainment.  To  learn  about  the  hindrances  to  1942  production, 
sampling  polls  were  carried  out,  embracing  nearly  all  phases  of 
production. 

CRITICAL  COMMODITIES  IN  THE  WAR  EFFORT 

Several  agricultural  commodities  have  become  critically  important 
as  foods,  or  as  substitutes  for  materials  made  scarce  by  war.  '  The 
Bureau  has  given  special  study  to  problems  affecting  production  and 
distribution  of  soybeans,  peanuts,  milk,  pork,  beef,  and  naval  stores, 
which  are  commodities  in  this  category. 

Soybean  and  peanut  production  were  studied  to  obtain  facts  for 
farmers  who  are  interested  in  growing  one  or  both  of  these  important 
oil  crops.  One  circular,  two  processed  reports,  and  two  fliers  were 
prepared,  and  thousands  of  copies  were  distributed  in  time  to  aid 
farmers  in  making  their  1942  plans.  Work  centered  in  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Alabama — important  sources  of 
new  supplies  of  these  critical  oil  crops. 

To  help  farmers  to  reach  unusually  high  goals  for  milk,  the  Bureau 
utilized  results  of  a  5-year  cooperative  study  of  diminishing  returns 
in  milk  production,  an  intensive  research  project  that  was  just  being 
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finished.  Short-time  studies  of  the  western  range  were  made,  and 
the  results  were  merged  with  material  used  in  production-goal  work. 
Reports  were  issued  on  herd  management  in  relation  to  beef-  and  veal- 
marketing  goals,  on  problems  of  sheep  migration  in  the  Intermountain 
Region,  on  feasible  methods  for  estimating  range  carrying  capacity, 
and  on  feed  and  forage  supplies  in  relation  to  livestock  in  the  Western 
States.  An  analysis  of  all  phases  of  naval  stores  production  is 
continuing. 

BACKGROUND  FOR  PROGRAM  ANALYSIS 

Much  of  the  analysis  and  descriptive  work  undertaken  during  the 
last  several  years  has  proved  useful  to  administrators  of  war  pro- 
grams. The  Bureau's  cost  data,  income  data,  machinery  analyses, 
farm-labor  estimates,  and  other  phases  of  research  and  analysis  have 
been  put  to  direct  war  uses. 

For  example,  in  the  spring  of  1941  members  of  the  staff  recom- 
mended that  wheat  be  released  as  a  supplementary  source  of  feed  to 
livestock  producers,  particularly  in  deficit  feed  areas.  Since  that 
time  a  suggested  two-price  system  for  feeding  wheat  has  been  de- 
veloped, and  an  income-incentive  program  to  increase  milk  production 
by  subsidized-grain  feeding  (wheat  or  other  cereals).  A  preliminary 
statement  has  been  issued  concerning  the  economic  advantages  of 
growing  wheat  for  feed  in  areas  that  are  primarily  suited  to  its  pro- 
duction. Some  of  these  recommendations  have  been  adopted ;  others 
are  under  consideration  as  possible  measures  to  meet  war  emergencies. 

Another  instance  of  timely  analysis  related  to  the  role  of  low-income 
farmers  in  the  war,  providing  a  framework  within  which  rehabilita- 
tion work  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  war-production  needs. 

PROBLEMS  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Up-to-date  facts  on  technological  problems  of  agriculture  were  col- 
lected. Farm  machinery  and  feeding  practices  were  analyzed.  Sev- 
eral confidential  reports  were  prepared  for  the  War  Production  Board 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  some  data  were  published. 
In  the  fall  of  1941  this  Bureau  was  assigned  primary  responsibility 
for  preparing  an  estimate  of  farm  needs  for  production  machinery 
for  1942  as  a  basis  for  allocating  scarce  materials  to  the  farm-equip- 
ment industry.  This  estimate  was  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
a  committee  of  Department  specialists  and  was  submitted  to  the 
Supply  Priorities  and  Allocations  Board.  Since  then,  frequent  read- 
justments have  been  necessary,  and  members  of  the  Bureau  staff  have 
been  working  with  the  Office  of  Agricultural  War  Relations  and  the 
War  Production  Board.  As  part  of  the  campaign  for  conservation 
of  farm  machinery,  the  Bureau  sent  information  materials  to  many 
thousand  farmers,  outlining  the  problems  regarding  machinery  that 
farmers  faced  and  giving  suggestions  for  the  use  and  care  of  machines. 

Data  on  farm  machinery  have  been  built  up  from  surveys  of  ma- 
chinery use.  Reports  during  the  year  included  Farm  Rubber  Needs 
in  1942,  Rubber-Tired  Equipment  on  Farms,  Fuel  Consumed  and 
Work  Performed  by  Tractors,  and  a  revision  of  an  earlier  report, 
Machine  and  Hand  Methods  in  Crop  Production.  These  have  been 
used  by  the  War  Production  Board,  the  War  Manpower  Commission, 
and  the  Office  of  Price  Administration.    Machinery  data  for  1942, 
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now  being  summarized,  contain  information  on  duty  performances 
and  extent  of  use  for  21  kinds  of  farm  machines,  including  peanut 
pickers,  hay  balers,  combines,  and  milking  machines. 

Increased  attention  was  given  to  feed  problems,  because  of  their  re- 
lation to  the  production  goals.  The  feeding  values  of  different  con- 
centrates were  classified  and  consumption  rates  of  different  kinds  of 
livestock  were  developed.  These  values  are  being  widely  used  in  esti- 
mating the  quantity  of  feed  that  must  be  produced  to  maintain  war 
levels  of  livestock  production,  and  they  will  be  basic  materials  for  use 
in  considering  1943  production  goals.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
get  some  local  bases  for  determining  livestock-feed  balances  by  regions 
and  States.  A  clearer  picture  of  surplus  and  deficit  feed  areas,  on  a 
local  basis,  will  allow  development  of  goals  that  will  minimize  trans- 
portation needs. 

A  stud}''  of  input-output  relationships  in  dairy  production  was  com- 
pleted. "How  heavily  does  it  pay  to  feed?"  was  the  question  being 
asked  by  farmers.  In  general,  the  answer  was  "Much  more  heavily 
than  most  farmers  have  been  feeding."  However,  much  of  the  needed 
wartime  increase  could  be  obtained  only  by  increased  rates  of  feeding. 
Therefore,  it  was  pointed  out,  administrators  might  be  faced  with  the 
need  for  increasing  the  prices  for  milk  or  subsidizing  increased 
feeding. 

Other  problems  were  raised  by  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
feed  supply.  Some  protein  concentrates  such  as  fish  meal,  copra  meal, 
and  imported  linseed  meal  are  less  plentiful  because  of  the  war;  on 
the  other  hand,  supplies  of  soybean  meal  and  peanut  meal  are  increased 
because  of  war  needs  for  vegetable  oil.  The  Bureau  has  been  examin- 
ing these  changes  and  measuring  their  effect  on  the  total  feed  supply. 
One  result  was  a  proposal  that  soybean  and  peanut  meals  be  combined 
with  tankage  and  be  fed  more  widely  as  a  substitute  for  animal  pro- 
teins. 

PRODUCTION  COSTS  AND  RETURNS 

National  interest  in  price  ceilings  has  increased  the  number  of  re- 
quests for  cost  data.  This  field  of  work,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
Bureau,  had  already  developed  a  backlog  of  research  results  that  are 
continually  used  in  the  war  effort.  The  20-year-old  series  of  cost  of 
producing  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  has  been  continued,  and  many 
requests  for  these  data  have  been  received.  This  series  contains  such 
cost  items  as  labor,  farm  power,  fertilizer,  seed,  abandonment  of 
planted  acreage,  and  rents.  Figures  have  been  recently  revised  and 
will  soon  be  used  as  a  basis  for  an  index  measuring  relative  costs  year 
by  year. 

In  addition,  several  studies  have  been  made  of  physical  and  money 
costs  of  producing'  crops  and  livestock.  These  data  are  vital  in  war 
administration.  For  example,  the  War  Department  and  the  Public 
Housing  Authority  have  been  using  this  information  when  buying  land 
that  is  already  planted  to  crops.  The  basic  data  are  also  useful  in 
estimating  machinery  and  manpower  needs  of  agriculture. 

Demands  for  parity  prices,  parity  income,  parity  purchasing  power, 
and  price  ceilings  have  increased  the  need  for  some  accurate  measure 
of  farm  costs  and  income  and  the  effects  of  war  on  income  by  types, 
sizes,  and  location  of  farms.  The  Bureau  has  developed  a  group  of 
indices  of  income,  by  type  of  farm,  which  provides  just  such  a- measure. 
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This  year  the  indices  were  made  available  for  the  Corn  Belt,  winter 
and  spring  wheat  areas,  two  dairy  areas,  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  one 
tobacco  area,  to  help  show  what  actually  happens  on  farms  when  cost- 
price  relationships  are  changed.  This  work  and  national  parity-price 
administration  have  been  gaining  in  both  volume  and  importance,  as 
war  agencies  and  the  public  generally  become  more  interested  in 
questions  regarding  parity  for  agriculture. 

Recent  changes  in  the  income-tax  laws  have  also  increased  the  de- 
mand for  adequate  measures  of  farm  income.  A  considerably  greater 
number  of  farmers  will  be  filing  income-tax  returns  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  not  only  because  their  incomes  are  higher,  but  because  of 
decreases  in  the  exemptions.  Members  of  this  Bureau  have  assisted 
other  agricultural  specialists  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in 
working  out  an  improved  standardized  approach  for  income-tax  re- 
porting by  farmers.  Other  problems  of  farm  taxation  were  studied 
throughout  the  year. 

RESEARCH  ON  LOW-INCOME  FARMING 

The  Bureau  has  continued  to  give  technical  assistance  to  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  in  analyzing  its  work  with  disadvantaged 
farm  people.  Both  agencies  are  interested  in  improving  situations 
that  create  hardship  among  a  substantial  group  of  farmers,  farm 
laborers,  and  their  families,  especially  situations  that  prevent  them 
from  making  their  maximum  contribution  to  the  war. 

The  final  coals  of  Farm  Security  Administration  work  involve  re- 
habilitation  along  lines  that  will  give  the  low-income  group  security 
and  adequate  levels  of  living.  A  major  task  of  this  Bureau  is  to 
examine  the  farming  systems  now  in  use  in  the  different  areas  and  to 
suggest  ways  of  increasing  incomes  on  rehabilitation  farms. 

Studies  aimed  at  getting  up-to-date  information  regarding  organiza- 
tion and  income  expectancy  for  family-size  farms  were  completed  in 
the  spring.  This  work  was  carried  on  in  the  South,  the  Corn  Belt, 
and  the  Great  Plains.  Detailed  plans  were  developed  for  family-size 
farms  that  were  representative  of  several  major  type-of -farming  areas. 
Several  other  studies  of  low-income  farms  were  made,  including  a  co- 
operative study  in  Chemung  Count}7,  N.  Y.,  a  farm-forestry  study  in 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  an  analysis  of  leasing  cooperatives  in  the  Black 
Belt  of  Alabama,  and  a  study  of  "low-pressure"  livestock  farming  in 
the  Ozarks. 

Work  on  the  Case-Wheeler  proposals  for  the  West  and  on  Joint 
Investigations  for  the  Columbia  Basin  was  continued.  Reports  for  the 
Columbia  Basin  detailed  the  types  of  farms  and  kinds  of  livestock  that 
could  best  be  fitted  to  this  major  irrigation  development.  From  this 
information,  estimates  were  made  of  the  quantities  of  crop  and  live- 
stock products  that  might  be  expected  in  the  area.  Planning  for  Case- 
Wheeler  proposals  included  development  of  an  analytical  framework 
in  which  the  Reclamation  Service  and  Farm  Security  Administration 
would  operate  their  coordinated  rehabilitation  program. 

INTERVIEWS  WITH  FARM  PEOPLE 

By  continually  interviewing  a  scientifically  determined  cross  section 
of  farmers  throughout  the  country  with  respect  to  questions  of  policy, 
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attitudes,  and  local  requirements,  the  Bureau  provides  the  Department 
with  current  data  designed  to  facilitate  rapid  adjustments  in  the 
administration  of  action  programs.  By  obtaining  statements  from 
farmers  about  their  experiences  with  various  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment, administrators  are  enabled  to  fit  programs  to  war  requirements, 
and  to  the  resources  and  needs  of  farmers. 

During  the  year  a  series  of  memoranda  on  numerous  aspects  of  the 
current  situation  were  prepared  weekly  to  indicate  farmers'  reactions 
first  to  the  defense-program  plans  of  the  Department  and  later  to  the 
wartime  plans.  These  memoranda  showed  the  progress  of  the  agricul- 
tural production  program,  and  sketched  the  obstacles  farmers  faced. 

Numerous  surveys  were  made  for  the  Office  of  War  Information  and 
were  later  used  by  other  Government  agencies.  Examples  are  Reac- 
tions to  the  War  Economy,  which  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
found  particularly  useful ;  a  survey  for  the  Treasury  on  workers'  pref- 
erences in  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  pay-roll  deduction  plan  of 
selling  War  bonds ;  and  a  report  on  living  and  working  conditions  in 
shipbuilding  centers,  for  the  information  of  officials  in  several  agencies. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  NEEDED  PRODUCTS 

War  requirements  are  making  emergency  calls  upon  our  whole  system 
of  agricultural  transportation,  marketing,  and  distribution.  The 
Bureau,  which  has  been  studying  problems  in  these  fields  for  a  number 
of  years,  has  made  important  contributions  here  to  the  emergency  effort 
since  well  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

Among  wartime  projects  in  these  fields  were  studies  of  processing 
and  storage  facilities  needed  in  meeting  1943  production  goals,  truck 
transportation  between  farms  and  markets,  and  refrigerator-car  move- 
ments of  perishable  foods.  Time-charter  rates  showing  the  trend  from 
June  1939  to  July  1941  were  prepared  and  later  were  lent  to  the  Mari- 
time Commission.  The  Bureau  prepared  suggestions  for  improving 
shipping  conditions,  analyses  of  imports  and  shipping  during  war, 
and  a  statement  of  tonnage  of  agricultural  products  transported  in 
1942,  classified  by  mode  of  transportation.  Other  studies  included  an 
analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  wartime  shipping  conditions  affected 
costs  of  manufacturing  fertilizers,  transportation  requirements  in  1942, 
and  various  freight-rate  problems. 

In  peacetime  the  Bureau's  marketing  work  includes  work  in  getting 
products  from  farms  to  the  point  of  first  sale.  While  research  would 
still  be  profitable  in  these  fields,  most  such  projects  have  been  laid  aside 
for  the  time  being,  because  of  concentration  on  immediately  needed  war 
work.  A  few  projects  in  this  field  have  been  carried  on,  however,  a 
typical  one  being  regional  livestock  marketing  research  in  the  Corn 
Belt,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  war  efforts.- 

Emphasis  has  been  given  to  examining  the  adequacy  of  physical 
facilities  and  practices  in  terminal  markets,  including  the  receipt  of 
all  types  of  produce  by  various  means  of  transportation.  This  work 
includes  development  of  plans  for  more  efficient  marketing,  which 
should  result  in  lower  costs  to  both  consumers  and  farmers.  Typical 
of  such  studies  is  the  one  made  of  the  Kansas  City  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetable  trade,  which  has  brought  decided  benefits  to  that  area.  Mod- 
ernization of  market  facilities  is  a  major  need  in  this  country,  and  no 
doubt  a  great  deal  will  be  done  in  this  field  after  the  war. 
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Work  on  farm  retail-price  spreads,  a  long-time  activity  of  the 
Bureau,  continues  as  a  wartime  activity.  Comparability  of  farm  and 
retail-price  data  is  being  improved  and  this  work  will  be  expanded  in 
the  coming  year  to  get  explanations  for  spreads.  Eventually,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  spreads  not  only  can  be  broken  down  into  the  elements 
of  primary  marketing,  terminal  wholesale  and  retail  marketing,  and 
costs  of  transportation,  but  also  that  the  nature  of  the  costs  and  the 
efficiency  of  operations  at  each  stage  of  marketing  can  be  ascertained. 
A  processed  monthly  periodical,  Marketing  and  Transportation  Situa- 
tion was  be«:un  in  May  1942. 

BASIC  DATA  FOR  PRICE-CONTROL  MEASURES 

The  Bureau's  work  in  compilation  of  price  and  cost  indices  during 
times  of  peace  has  proved  of  great  use  to  the  Department  and  to  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  in  establishing  price  controls  for  agri- 
cultural commodities.  As  the  war  continues  and  as  new  price  controls 
and  inflation-control  measures  are  adopted,  numerous  problems  in  the 
price  and  marketing  field  are  increasingly  important.  Pressure  to 
reduce  or  control  the  margins  is  increasing;  it  is  necessary  to  find  out 
what  farm-to-market  margins  are,  what  they  are  composed  of,  and  to 
what  extent  they  can  be  regulated.  Attention  was  given  to  these  needs 
during  the  year,  as  well  as  to  methods  used  by  governmental  agencies 
in  acquiring  food  and  other  agricultural  supplies.  Analysis  has  been 
made  of  the  effects  of  public  food  acquisitions  upon  prices,  margins, 
and  supplies  available  to  civilians,  and  of  their  effects  on  future 
production. 

Price  control  of  agricultural  and  industrial  commodities  is  so  closely 
related  to  all  work  of  the  Department  that  the  Bureau  has  definite 
responsibilities  in  this  field.  It  is  necessary,  on  a  continuous  basis, 
to  determine  parity  or  comparable  prices  for  all  or  nearly  all  agricul- 
tural commodities.  Comparable  price  determinations  have  not  been 
made  yet  for  many  fruits  and  vegetables,  because  the  necessary  data 
for  1910-14  are  not  available,  conditions  of  production  and  consump- 
tion have  materially  changed,  and  the  1919-29  base  used  in  calculating 
parity  in  connection  with  marketing  agreements  apparently  cannot 
be  used  for  purposes  of  the  price-control  measures  contemplated  under 
the  present  bill.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  must  carry 
its  share  of  this  work,  together  with  other  agencies,  such  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Administration,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

For  those  farm  products  for  which  ceilings  are  established  the 
Bureau  has  been  helping  to  determine  in  the  leading  primary  or  whole- 
sale markets  market  prices  that  are  equivalent  to  parity  or  comparable 
prices.  Adjustments  for  market  location,  grades  of  commodities, 
and  seasons  are  essential  to  a  proper  determination.  Experience  in 
making  similar  calculations  qualify  the  Bureau  for  extensive  partici- 
pation in  this  activity. 

We  have  been  assisting  in  interpretation  of  the  ceilings  and  schedules 
imposed  on  agricultural  commodities  and  products,  in  terms  of  effects 
on  agricultural  prices,  income,  and  production.  As  a  part  of  this 
function  the  Bureau  has  responsibility  for  correlating  and  balancing 
the  interests  of  farm  groups  on  the  one  hand,  with  those  of  the  national 
economy  on  the  other  hand. 
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Study  of  the  relationship  between  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for 
agricultural  commodities  and  their  products  has  been  expanded.  When 
price-control  regulations  are  applied  in  the  central  markets,  retail 
prices  are  studied  to  learn  whether  considerable  differences  develop 
between  wholesale  ceilings  and  prices  paid  by  consumers.  Explora- 
tory work  has  been  undertaken  on  the  problem  of  wartime  food  con- 
trols, and  supplementary  approaches  to  price  control. 

In  the  field  of  historical  research  the  Bureau  has  compiled  reports 
on  Government  experience  with  agriculture  during  World  War  I 
and  is  making  a  continuous  record  of  the  work  of  the  Department 
during  the  present  war. 

It  is  providing  regular  publication  of  commodity-situation  reports, 
the  general  Demand  and  Price  Situation,  the  Farm  Income  Situation, 
and  the  National  Food  Situation.  Special  statistical  and  economic 
services  have  been  extended  to  the  Congress,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the 
War  Production  Board,  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  and  other 
war  agencies. 

FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  WARTIME 

New  financial  problems  confront  farm  people  in  meeting  the  Nation's 
call  for  expanded  production  and  for  shifts  in  types  of  crops.  Need 
for  increased  credit  is  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  to  make  their 
maximum  contribution  to  the  war,  farmers  must  invest  in  war  bonds 
and  repay  indebtedness,  thus  reducing  the  inflationary  effects  of 
increased  farm  incomes. 

The  Bureau  has  extended  its  research  and  information  facilities  on 
agricultural  finance  to  meet  many  wartime  needs.  To  assist  county 
War  Boards  in  dealing  with  credit  problems,  it  contributed  a  publi- 
cation on  financing  the  production  of  Food  for  Freedom,  outlining 
principles  for  determining  how  farmers  could  best  use  credit  to  expand 
production.  This  publication  has  been  freely  used  by  farm  people, 
as  well  as  by  banks,  production-credit  associations,  and  other  lending 
institutions. 

To  enlist  cooperation  of  lending  agencies  in  making  needed  credit 
available,  the  Bureau  assisted  the  Agricultural  Commission  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association  in  preparing  a  booklet,  How  Banks 
Can  Assist  in  the  Food  for  Freedom  Program.  This  booklet  was 
used  in  about  2,000  meetings  of  local  bankers,  War  Boards,  and  agri- 
cultural agencies  in  40  States. 

Credit  problems  for  small  producers  of  turpentine  gum,  producers 
of  peanut  oil,  apple  growers  in  the  Wenatchee-Okanogan  district  of 
Washington,  and  for  other  groups  were  analyzed. 

Extensive  continuing  studies  in  farm-mortgage-credit  policies  and 
facilities  in  the  United  States  resulted,  during  the  year,  in  the  printing 
of  a  comprehensive  report  (Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  478).  The 
customary  annual  estimates  of  farm-mortgage  debt  and  interest  charges 
were  prepared  and  special  analyses  were  made  of  1940  census  data 
relating  to  farm  mortgages. 

NATIONAL  FISCAL  AND  CREDIT  POLICIES 

Agriculture  has  a  vital  interest  in  wartime  fiscal  and  credit  policies. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  asked  frequently  to  review  proposed 
taxation  measures  and  credit  policies.    Information  and  advisory  aid 
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is  often  requested  by  other  agencies  of  Government  and  by  Members 
of  Congress,  particularly  by  agencies  concerned  with  regulation  and 
supervision  of  the  activities  of  rural  banks  and  of  private  lending 
institutions  engaged  in  extending  credit  to  farmers.  To  facilitate 
giving  this  advisory  aid,  the  Bureau  has  analyzed,  in  advance  of 
specific  requests,  major  taxation  and  credit  proposals  in  terms  of 
their  effect  upon  agriculture  and  their  effectiveness  in  attaining  their 
objectives  so  far  as  rural  people  are  concerned. 

PRODUCTION  ESTIMATES  AND  REPORTS 

In  the  war  reorganization  of  the  Department,  the  task  of  collecting 
and  compiling  agricultural  data  from  primary  sources  and  preparing 
and  publishing  National  and  State  estimates  and  reports,  including 
monthly  crop  reports,  was  transferred  from  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  to  this  Bureau. 

The  organization  includes  a  staff  in  Washington,  with  which  the 
functions  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  are  directly  associated,  and 
about  45  offices  in  the  field.  Most  of  the  field  offices  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  current  reporting  services  for  a  single  State,  and 
their  crop-reporting  and  other  statistical  work  is  conducted  jointly 
with  cooperating  State  agencies. 

For  the  country-wide  data  required  as  a  basis  of  the  official  monthly 
crop  reports,  the  field  offices  depend  upon  the  locality  reports  of  crop 
conditions  and  of  prospects,  furnished  by  a  corps  of  il5,000  voluntary 
local  crop  correspondents,  predominantly  farmers.  Another  100,000 
may  report  on  special  crops  or  products  each  month.  Some  100,000 
local  merchants  and  dealers  report  monthly  on  prices  received  and 
paid  by  farmers  in  their  local  markets.  From  500,000  to  600,000 
farmers  report  to  the  field  statisticians  on  their  own  acreages  and 
farming  operations  at  various  times  throughout  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion, for  the  various  regular  and  special  statistical  reports  issued 
monthly  or  at  other  periods,  reports  are  furnished  by  thousands  of 
plants  and  establishments  that  handle  agricultural  or  food  products, 
including  mills  and  elevators,  cotton  ginners,  dairy-manufacturing 
plants,  sugar-beet  and  cane-sugar  factories,  peanut  and  rice  mills,  and 
canning,  preserving,  and  other  processing  establishments. 

Regular  and  special  crop  and  livestock  reports  and  other  statistical 
reports  and  services  were  continued.  To  offset  special  surveys,  reports, 
and  other  tasks  imposed  by  statistical  needs  developing  from  the  war, 
effort  was  made  to  eliminate  less  essential  reports  and  curtail  costs 
of  operation  wherever  possible.  New  reports  have  been  required  in 
connection  with  lend-lease  purchases,  increased  food-production  goals, 
determination  of  feasible  production,  adequate  provision  of  storage 
and  transportation  for  bulging  grain  supplies,  price  controls,  determi- 
nation of  priorities,  manpower  distribution,  and  similar  wartime 
problems.  These  new  demands  have  accentuated  the  significance  of 
the  basic  reports. 

Among  additional  reporting  services,  several  surveys  and  series  of 
reports  were  made  to  aid  the  Department  in  providing  for  prompt 
handling,  storage,  and  transportation  of  the  1942  grain  crops.  For 
the  1942  season,  these  started  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  with  a  Nation- 
wide survey  of  the  capacity  and  the  facilities  of  commercial  storage, 
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and  the  off-farm  stocks  of  the  major  grains.  In  April  a  series  of 
midmonthly  estimates,  by  crop  reporting  districts,  was  begun.  These 
were  needed  to  provide  information  on  current  production  prospects  of 
grain  crops  for  which  storage  plans  would  have  to  be  laid  well  in  ad- 
vance of  harvest.  In  connection  with  plans  for  stepped-up  production 
of  various  dairy  products  and  canned  vegetables  and  other  processed 
products,  special  surveys  were  made  of  the  capacity  and  plant  facili- 
ties of  the  appropriate  processing  establishments,  to  learn  equipment 
needs,  to  assist  in  obtaining  needed  priorities,  or  to  aid  in  more  com- 
plete utilization  of  available  equipment.  Special  surveys  and  reports 
were  initiated  to  gage  the  acreage,  production,  and  supplies  of  57 
kinds  of  vegetable  seeds,  to  meet  domestic  demands  and  the  wants 
of  the  United  Nations.  Periodic  reports  furnished  essential  informa- 
tion on  other  strategic  crops  for  lend-lease  purchase  and  expanded 
domestic  requirements,  as  soybeans,  dry  beans,  and  dry  peas. 

PARTICIPATION  OF  FARMERS  IN  GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 

For  farmers  to  participate  in  shaping  agricultural  programs,  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  informed  as  to  facts  about  their  problems  and 
that  they  understand  the  activities  of  the  programs  themselves,  and 
the  social  implications  of  these  facts  and  activities.  Along  with  its 
fact-finding  duties,  the  Bureau  has  worked  with  other  agencies  and 
farm  people  to  disseminate  this  information. 

Conferences  of  farm  leaders  and  State  and  Federal  workers  have 
been  organized,  and  encouragement  has  been  given  to  discussions 
among  the  rank  and  file  of  farm  people.  The  Bureau  has  encouraged 
free  discussion  among  farm  groups,  such  as  local  units  of  the  national 
farm  organizations,  churches,  and  civic  groups.  In  these  discus- 
sions, engaged  in  by  millions  of  farm  people  and  thousands  of  farm 
leaders,  the  participants  have  themselves  determined  whether  they 
would  deal  with  local  problems  or  matters  of  national  policy.  They 
have  discussed  everything  from  local  bottlenecks  in  their  war  efforts, 
to  international  affairs;  they  have  not  only  been  instrumental  in 
adapting  national  policies  to  the  grassroots  situations  but  have  also 
provided  a  sound  and  effective  core  of  public  opinion  for  the  formula- 
tion of  agricultural  policies. 

Significant  information  materials  prepared  and  released  this  year 
included  four  leaflets  in  The  Farmer  and  the  War  series,  a  report 
on  Seedtime  and  Harvest  Today,  several  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics-Extension  Service  fliers  on  production  problems  related  to 
war  needs,  several  sound-strip  films,  certain  exhibit  materials,  and  the 
production  of  a  sound  motion  picture,  The  Battle  Is  In  Our  Hands. 
This  film  was  a  documentation  of  the  impact  of  the  war  industrial 
program  upon  a  rural  area,  based  on  consideration  of  present  and 
future  adjustment  there  needed. 

WORK  WITH  STATE  AND  LOCAL  PLANNING  COMMITTEES 

Recommendations  and  findings  of  the  State  agricultural  planning 
committees,  developed  in  1941  and  1942  to  help  agriculture  meet  the 
impacts  of  war,  were  summarized  by  the  Bureau  into  a  comprehen- 
sive report  to  the  Department.  More  detailed  summaries  were  pre- 
pared of  materials  holding  special  interest  for  particular  agencies 
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and  interbureau  committees.  Members  of  the  staff  worked  with  the 
agencies  and  committees  in  developing  statements  of  policy  based  on, 
or  in  reply  to,  the  proposals  and  recommendations  of  the  State  com- 
mittees. State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  representatives 
worked  with  State  and  county  planning  committees  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  action  that  could  be  taken  locally  to  carry  out  agreed- 
upon  adjustments  as  projected  in  the  State  recommendations  and  to 
develop  further  the  planning  organization  in  the  counties. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  more  than  2.200  county  agricultural  plan- 
ning committees  had  been  organized,  and  more  than  10,000  agricul- 
tural communities  were  participating  in  the  planning  process.  In 
all,  more  than  125,000  farm  men  and  women  were  members  of  the 
State,  county,  and  community  committees. 

State  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  representatives  gave  an 
increasing  proportion  of  their  time  to  direct  participation  in  the  activ- 
ities of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  War  Boards.  By 
the  spring  of  1942  they  were  serving  as  secretaries  to  the  War  Boards 
of  20  States  and  as  vice  chairmen  in  1  other  States.  They  were 
active  in  developing  cooperative  ways  of  meeting  farm-labor  strin- 
gencies and  shortages  through  assisting  the  work  of  State  and  county 
farm-labor  subcommittees.  These  subcommittees  were  composed  of 
farm  people  and  representatives  of  interested  agencies. 

The  Bureau  has  been  working  with  farm  people,  other  agencies 
of  the  Department,  and  with  the  land-grant  colleges,  in  obtaining  a 
blend  of  the  judgments  of  farmers,  technicians,  and  administrators, 
upon  specific  problems.  Closer  contact  between  these  groups  has  been 
fostered  in  work  with  State  and  local  planning  committees,  as  well 
as  through  other  devices.  Work  with  the  land-grant  colleges  in 
agricultural  planning  has  been  under  way  since  1938,  but  Bureau 
cooperation  in  it  became  inactive  on  July  1,  1912. 

DATA  FOR  CROP  INSURANCE 

Continuous  attention  has  been  given  since  1936  to  the  develop- 
ment of  plans  and  actuarial  bases  for  insuring  farm  crops.  Results 
of  these  studies  have  been  incorporated  into  a  plan  for  Federal  crop 
insurance  which  was  made  available  to  wheat  growers  in  1939  and 
to  cotton  growers  in  1912.  Accumulation  of  data  and  a  program  of 
research  looking  toward  the  development  of  actuarial  bases'  and  plans 
for  insuring  corn,  citrus  fruit,  tobacco,  and  rice  are  well  advanced. 

Actuarial  tables  for  use  in  the  cotton-crop-insurance  program 
were  transmitted  this  year  to  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion. The  usual  annual  county  estimates  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and 
rice  yields  were  prepared  for  this  Corporation.  Data  regarding  cot- 
ton yields  for  1939  and  1940,  which  became  available  after  the  original 
actuarial  computations  for  this  commodity  were  made,  were  brought 
into  the  rate  structure.  It  was  also  necessary  to  adjust  county  check 
yields  and  rates  because  of  the  upward  trend  in  cotton  yields,  which 
became  more  evident  with  the  addition  of  the  yield  information  for 
these  2  years.  In  some  counties,  further  adjustments  in  rates  were 
necessary  so  that  insurance  could  be  offered  based  on  Agricultural 
Conservation  Program  "normal"  yields.  Close  cooperation  was  main- 
tained between  the  Bureau,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  and 
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the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  while  the  program  was  being 
put  into  actual  operation. 

Corn-yield  data  for  an  additional  5,000  farms  were  obtained  during 
the  year,  and  a  total  of  about  25,000  farm-yield  histories  are  being 
studied  in  connection  with  crop  insurance  for  corn.  Actuarial  cal- 
culations for  about  300  counties,  originally  based  on  a  5-year  period, 
have  been  revised  by  addition  of  a  sixth  year,  making  the  base  period 
1935-40.  Calculations  were  made  for  about  200  additional  counties, 
making  a  total  of  511  counties. 

Data  for  approximately  1,200  groves  in  California,  Florida,  and 
Texas  were  used  to  work  out  a  plan  for  insuring  citrus-fruit  yields. 
Additional  research  will  be  necessary  before  a  procedure  can  be  worked 
out  for  appraising  yields  where  yield  data  are  not  available.  Analysis 
of  data  from  representative  counties  in  each  major-type  producing 
district  is  providing  a  basis  for  developing  a  plan  of  insurance  suit- 
able for  tobacco.  Habits  of  growth  and  factors  affecting  the  quality 
of  tobacco  indicate  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  variations  in 
quality  as  well  as  fluctuations  in  yields. 

Insurance  experiences  of  three  State  livestock-insurance  companies 
are  being  analyzed  for  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  for  the 
companies  which  are  sponsored  by  Farm  Security  Administration. 
Data  for  about  150,000  animals  have  been  received;  a  preliminary 
report  made  on  one  of  the  associations  covers  the  years  1939  and  1940. 
Plans  have  been  developed  cooperatively  for  expanding  the  livestock- 
insurance  program  to  other  States.  As  result  of  the  research,  a  rate 
schedule  based  on  age  and  kind  of  animal  has  been  suggested. 

COORDINATION  THROUGH  INTERBUREAU  COMMITTEES 

Coordinated  plans  for  solution  of  problems  in  many  areas  were 
developed  this  year  through  activities  of  interbureau  committees  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  all  Department  agencies  concerned  with  the 
problems.    The  Bureau  was  active  in  the  work  of  all  the  committees. 

Development  of  1942  and  1943  production  goals,  through  work  of 
interbureau  committees,  has  been  described.  Other  committees  have 
been  studying  problems  related  to  production  and  use  of  naval  stores, 
fats  and  oils,  fertilizers,  farm  machinery,  and  farm  labor.  One  com- 
mittee has  worked  on  problems  of  food  distribution.  Others  have 
worked  on  post-war  programs,  western  agricultural  policy,  rural 
electrification,  and  rural  housing. 

FACILITATING  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

In  addition  the  Bureau  furnished  information  to  the  Office  of  Agri- 
cultural Defense  Relations  and  to  the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment regarding  the  location  of  new  defense  plants  in  rural  areas. 
This  work  was  directed  primarily  to  determining  the  location,  skills, 
number,  and  mobility  of  agricultural-labor  surpluses  that  can  be 
drawn  into  the  industrial-production  program,  and  examining  the 
effect  of  the  location  of  defense  plants  at  rural  sites  upon  the  local 
agricultural  production,  especially  production  of  dairy  and  poultry 
products,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

As  the  armed  forces  and  the  industrial  and  agricultural  programs 
absorbed  more  and  more  trained  workers,  increased  attention  was 
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given  to  development  of  vocational-training  programs  in  rural  areas 
where  such  programs  are  most  urgently  needed.  Information  regard- 
ing the  need  for  vocational  training  and  the  adequacy  of  present  pro- 
grams has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  agencies  that  administer  the 
present  educational  efforts. 

KEEPING  TRACK  OF  POPULATION  AND  LABOR  MOVEMENTS 

In  the  months  immediately  before  Pearl  Harbor,  surveys  and 
analyses  were  made  regarding  migration  to  munitions  plants  and 
similar  areas,  and  assistance  was  given  in  relocating  farm  families 
who  were  displaced  by  the  new  plants  and  camps.  Informational  aid 
also  was  provided  to  localities  where  there  were  actual  or  potential 
shortages  of  farm  labor. 

Since  January  this  work  has  given  way  to  other  war  activities.  Iny 
cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  War  Boards,  and  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  this  Bureau  has  been  working  on  the  devel- 
opment of  a  "neighborhood  leadership  plan"  among  farm  people. 
Under  this  plan,  volunteer  local  leaders  are  trained  thoroughly  in  the 
objectives  and  methods  of  a  particular  program.  These  leaders  then 
form  the  nucleus  for  neighborhood  groups  which  can  reach  rural  peo- 
ple quickly  and  effectively  with  wartime  programs,  such  as  those  of 
war-bond  sales, .  collection  of  metal  and  rubber  scrap,  and  fire- 
prevention  work. 

In  the  field  of  farm  labor  the  Bureau  made  several  major  contribu- 
tions. It  helped  to  work  out  plans  by  which  county  farm-labor  com- 
mittees can  attack  their  own  labor  problems.  It  developed  techniques 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  farm-labor  supply  in  specified  areas,  pro- 
vided continuous  analysis  of  employment  data  for  State  agencies,  and 
made  spot  surveys  of  labor  supply  in  a  number  of  critical  areas.  For 
the  United  States  and  its  geographic  divisions,  estimates  were  issued 
regularly  as  to  numbers  of  family  workers  and  hired  laborers  on  farms 
at  the  first  of  each  month,  and  quarterly  estimates  for  States  were  made 
as  to  farm  wages  paid.  Estimates  were  provided  of  the  number  of 
workers  needed  on  farms.  In  addition,  concrete  suggestions  were 
offered  for  improving  efficiency  in  use  of  labor,  including  cooperative 
movements  for  exchange  of  labor  and  machinery.  Major  attention 
was  given  to  analysis  and  interpretation  of  labor  data  of  many  kinds. 

Manpower  information  collected  by  the  Bureau  was  helpful  to  the 
Selective  Service  System  in  establishing  its  policies  with  respect  to 
deferment  of  agricultural  labor.  Farm-labor  data  helped  the  War 
Relocation  Authority  to  determine  effects  on  agriculture  of  the  removal 
of  Japanese  farm  workers  from  the  coastal  areas  of  the  West  and 
assisted  that  agency  in  developing  new  agriculture  in  relocation  areas. 
The  United  States  Employment  Service  also  made  large  use  of  Bureau 
material. 

Data  and  analyses  were  issued  monthly  in  the  Bureau's  Farm  Labor 
Eeport  and  in  the  Farm  Labor  Xotes,  prepared  for  administrative 
use.  In  cooperation  with  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  a  report 
on  backgrounds  of  the  farm-labor-supply  problem  was  recently  re- 
leased. Specific  data  on  migration  of  farm  manpower  have  been 
furnished  many  agencies.  Work  on  population  and  migration  in- 
cluded study  of  farming  opportunities  for  rural  youth,  study  of  40,000 
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standard  rural  rehabilitation  borrowers  of  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration, study  on  minimum  satisfactory  size  of  family  farms,  and 
reports  of  social  aspects  of  proposed  settlement  in  the  Columbia  Basin. 

LAND  RESEARCH  ACTIVITIES  IN  WAR 

Work  in  compiling  data  on  land-market  activity  was  expanded  by 
supplementing  annual  surveys  with  periodic  surveys  and  field  studies. 
As  a  result  of  many  years  of  studies  and  investigations,  the  Bureau 
was  in  a  position  to  evaluate  current  developments  and  to  formulate 
possible  control  measures. 

Changes  in  research  attention  and  reorientation  toward  wartime 
activities  occurred  in  all  land-research  functions  of  the  Bureau, 
including  study  of  trends  and  shifts  in  major  land  uses,  such  as  agri- 
culture, forestry,  and  grazing;  tenure  arrangements,  agricultural  set- 
tlement and  resettlement,  public  measures  for  directing  rural  land  use 
and  improving  agricultural  economy;  rural  local-government  organi- 
zation and  finance ;  and  land  values,  flood  control,  and  area  planning 
for  the  water  facilities  program  in  17  Western  States. 

Technical  aid  was  given  the  War  Department  in  appraising  flood 
damages,  flood-control  benefits,  and  land  to  be  acquired  for  military  use 
or  defense  plants.  Similar  aid  was  given  the  Army  and  the  War  Reloca- 
tion Authority  in  determining  availability  of  water  for  proposed  camp 
sites  and  relocation  centers. 

The  Bureau  continued  to  analyze  State  legislative  problems  and  to 
assist  in  drafting  proposed  legislation,  at  the  request  of  local  groups, 
to  remedy  land-use  conditions.  Work  in  water  facilities  was  directed 
during  the  second  half  of  the  year  to  keeping  production  high  on  the 
irrigable  lands  of  arid  and  semiarid  States. 
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